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Transportation  Troubles  in  Lancaster 
County  During  the  Revolution 


It  is  but  natural  when  speaking  of 
events  connected  with  Revolutionary 
times  in  Lancaster  county  that  our 
thoughts  go  first  to  the  soldiers  wiio 
went  forth  to  fight  for  our  country'^ 
liberty.  They  went  to  scenes  of  ac- 
tivity, and  hardships  as  well,  but  the 
cause  of  their  going  brought  to  the 
little  borough  of  Lancaster  an  in- 
dividual activity  greater  than  had 
ever  been  known.  Therefore,  some 
facts  concerning  the  general  condi- 
tions occasioned  by  the  war  will  show 
that  the  people  of  Lancaster,  borough 
and  county,  who  remained  at  home 
deserve  consideration  as  well.  They 
were  given  much  work  to  do,  and  un- 
doubtedly did  it  with  credit. 

Gunsmiths,  who  had  been  plying 
their  trade  in  leisurely  fashion,  the 
production  of  their  labors  intended 
mostly  to  preserve  life  against  Indian 
hostilities,  were  now  hard  pressed  for 
weapons,  whose  use  had  another 
meaning.  Given  the  men  and  arms 
to  fight  the  big  cause  of  a  country's 
freedom,  necessity  compelled  the  fur- 
ther requirements  of  munition,  food, 
clothing,  horses  and  wagons.  Why 
was  it  that  when  orders  were  issued 
for  these  needs  Lancaster  county 
was,  in  most  every  case,  required  to 
furnish  the  largest  portion?  Was  It 
because  of  its  fertility  or  its  gener- 
osity, or  just  its  natural  ability  to  do 
better  than  the  best,  which  somebody 
else  could  do? 

In   proof   of  the     foregoing,   notice 
how  on  June  3,  1776,  when  the  Pro- 
vincial  Council  (1    "resolved"  that,  of 
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the  10,000  men  to  be  called  out  for 
the  militia,  Pennsylvania  must  fur. 
nish  6,000.  This  number  was  reduced 
to  4,500  (2)  because  1,500  were  al- 
ready in  the  service  of  the  Province. 
Then,  when  the  proportions  were 
drawn,  the  division  being  made  be- 
tween eight  counties,  Philadelphia 
and  Lancaster  were  given  746  (3) 
each,  it  being  the  largest  number  re- 
quired. Concerning  the  means  of 
transportation  at  this  time  an  item 
on  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  War 
for  April  3,  1777,  says: 

''A  circular  letter  was  wrote  to  the 
following  Persons,  requesting  that 
each  would  procure,  with  all  possible 
dispatch,  at  least  one  hundred  wag- 
gons, to  be  sent  to  Robert  Invin,  tho 
Waggon  Master  General,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  public  stores 
from  this  City  to  the  west  side  of 
Schuylkill." 

This  order  was  for  people  in  Phila- 
delphia, Chester  and  Bucks  counties, 
but  attached  to  it  was  an  additiona' 
item  explaining  that 

"Two  Letters  were  likewise  wrote 
to  the  committee  of  Lancaster  coun- 
ty, and  General  Mifflin  at  Reading,  to 
procure  the  Waggons  to  be  sent  to 
town,  for  the  beforemention'd  pur- 
pose." (4) 

Another  time,  July  31,  1777,  when 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council 
thought  it  necessary  to  have  a  large 
number  of  wagons  on  hand  to  use  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  on  ac- 
count of  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
six  different  counties  were  called  on 
to  supply  the  demand.  Lancaster 
county  was  asked  for  six  hundred  or 
more, (5)  while  the  next  highest  num- 
ber asked  for  was  four  hundred.  Con- 
cerning this  impress  of  wagons  and 
their  use,  a  halt  was  called  a  few 
days  following  the  order  by  a  letter 
from  the  Supreme  Executive  Council 
to  William  Henry,  which  said: 
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"Philadelphia,  August  7,  1777.— The 
Fleet  of  the  enemy  not  having  made 
its  appearance  at  our  Capes  since 
Thursday  evening  last,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  will  be  occasion  for 
the  Waggons  which  have  been  order- 
ed from  your  county,  and  as  the  ex- 
pense of  them  will  be  enormous,  you 
are  therefore  hereby  directed  to  stop 
the  waggons  from  coming  down  until 
farther  orders.  You  will  please  to 
give  notice  to  the  several  Waggon- 
Masters  in  your  county,  by  express, 
if  necessary,  of  this  order,  that  it 
may  be  effectually  complied  with. 
"THOMAS  WHARTON,  JR., 
"President."  (6) 

In  the  meanwhile  companies  form- 
ing here  had  been  supplied  with  the 
necessary  equipment.  Troops  going  to 
the  front  from  the  West  and  from  the 
South  were  promised  arms,  provisions 
and  clothing  when  arriving  at  ]L.ancas- 
ter.  In  January,  1777,  Colonel  Mackey 
requested  quarters  to  ,be  ready  for 
620  men (7)  coming  from  Carlisle,  and 
asked  that  shoes  and  'stocking  be  sent 
to  meet  them  on  the  road.  In  August, 
of  the  same  year,  Colonel  Galbraith 
wrote  to  Colonel  Rogers  that  he 
should  have  his  people  provide  their 
O'Wn  rations  until  they  arrive  at  Lan- 
ca*3ter.(8)  Washington,  in  his  letter 
to  Congress  from  "camp  near  Potts- 
Grove,  Septemiber  23,  1777," (9)  opens 
with  the  sentence — "Sir,  I  have  not 
had  the  honor  of  addressing  you  since 
your       adjournment     to       Lancaster, 

"     He   mentions    later  on   that 

"If  there  are  any  slioes  and  blankets 
to  be  had  in  Lancaster  or  that  part  of 
the  country,  I  earnestly  intreat  you  to 
have  them  taken  up  for  the  use  of  the 
army."  And  in  conclusion  etates,  "I 
have  ordered  all  the  Virginia  militia, 
who  are  tolerably  armed,to  come  for- 
ward and  join  the  army.  Those  who 
have  no  arms  are  to  wait  at  Frederic- 
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town  in  Maryland  till  they  hear  wheth- 
er any  can  be  provided  for  them  at 
Lancaster:  you  will,  therefore,  be 
pleased  to  make  inquiry  what  number 
can  be  procured  there,  and  send  an 
express  to  Frederic,  with  orders  for 
as  many  men  to  come  forward  as 
there  are  arms."  Truly,  Lancaster,  in 
many  cases,  must  have  -seemed  like 
the  promised  land.  Col  Galbraith,  in 
his  communication  to  Colonel 
Rogers, (10)  in  June,  1777,  said  "Every- 
thing will  be  provided  for  the  men  at 
Lancaster,  or  at  the  camp,  except 
Blankets."  Perhaps  his  estimate  of 
the  capability  of  the  coimty  to  meet 
all  conditions  was  an  unintentional 
prophecy.  For  is  it  not  possible,  even 
to  the  present  time,  to  comply  with 
the  fact  that  everything  wanted  can  be 
gotten  at  Lancaster? 

The  duties  of  the  residents  of  the 
hustling  little  borough  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster  were  not  ended  with  manu- 
facturing necessities  and  supplying  de- 
mands of  soldiers  going  through  the 
place.  Another  duty  was  to  guard  and 
care  for  the  prisoners  of  war.  This 
was  accepted  with  complaisance.  Wil- 
liam Atlee  cheerfully  remarked,  when 
reporting  affairs  at  Lancaster  to  Presi- 
dent Wharton,  on  January  6,  1777,(11") 
that  "on  the  5th  instant,  Capt.  Murray 
and  his  guard  arrived  here  with  the 
Hessian  Prisoners  (I  think  about 
eight  hundred  and  thirty)  who  are 
placed  in  our  barracks.  They  are 
rather  crowded  at  present,  being 
seventeen  in  a  room,  but  in  the  course 
of  a  week  we  shall  be  able  to  give 
them  more  room,  as  the  carpenters  are 
now  busy  in  laying  in  floors  in  the  ad- 
ditional buildings,  and  when  that  is 
done  we  can  stow  away  a  few  more." 
General  Washington  and  his  men  took 
good  care,  before  the  war  was  over,  to 
make  it  possible  to  "stow  away  a  few 
more." 
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When  the  Supreme  Execoitive  Coun- 
cil came  here  to  hold  its  sessions,  in 
September,  1777,  it  added  more  to  the 
atmosphere  of  activity.  A  line  of  ex- 
presses (12)  were  put  in  continuous 
passage  from  here  to  headquarters  and 
return,  so  that  the  latest  news  from 
the  seat  of  war  could  be  had  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  War  news  in  those 
days  could  not  he  had  from  the  flash 
on  a  wire.  It  meant  the  sound  of 
hoofs  coming  down  King  street,  from 
the  east.  Then,  a.s  there  were  no 
newspaper  offices  in  the  windows  of 
which  war  bulletins  could  be  read,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  interest- 
ed persons  dropped  their  minor  tasks 
and  went  to  the  Court  House.  Here, 
no  doubt,  they  waited  impatiently  for 
somebody  to  come  out  who  would 
tell  them  the  news  which  the  rider 
had  just  brought  in.  Owing  to  the 
lack  of  means  to  acquaint  the  people 
with  events  O'ccurring,  which  held  for 
them  so  much  significance,  an  effort 
was  made  to  remedy  this  deficiency.  A 
petition  (13)  from  a  number  of  resi- 
dents, including  Rev.  Helfenstein,  to 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  ex- 
plains the  situation.     It  reads: 

"Lancaster,  January  the  11th,  1778. 

"To  the  Honorable  President  and 
Supreme  Executive  Council  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania: 
"We,  the  subscribers  have,  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  taken  notice  of 
that  wise  method  your  Honors  have 
adopted  to  dispose  a  number  of  News 
Papers  among  the  English  inhabitants 
of  this  State.  The  Tenor  of  this  hum- 
ble address  is  to  ask  with  due  re- 
spect, the  same  kindness  for  the  Ger- 
mans; the  most  part  of  them  cannot 
read  English,  and  some  don't  under- 
stand it;  they  are  used  to  Dutch  Nev/s 
Papers,   which    (is  well   known)     can- 
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not  be  provided  from  the  places  where 
they  were  got  formerly.  It  would 
be  too  hazardous  for  a  Printer  to 
undertake  the  Publication  of  a 
paper  in  the  present  unsettled  state 
of  affairs,  and  more  particularly  as  it 
is  quite  a  new  Thing  here.  But  should 
Your  Honours  be  kindly  pleased 
to  shew  the  same  henevolence  to  the 
Germans  as  is  done  to  the  English  in 
this  case,  a  Printer  might  adventure 
to  furnish  the  German  Public  with  a 
Weekly  News  Papar.  There  is  no  need 
for  urging  the  necessity  &  utility  of 
dispersing  in  the  German  language 
Facts  of  the  seven  military  and  Civil 
Transactions,  which  always  will  have 
their  weight  and  influence,  and  as  we 
never  have  observed  in  the  least  in- 
stance, that  Your  Honours  have  made 
any  difference  between  the  Inhabitants 
of  this  State  in  respect  of  Nations,  but 
always  have  acted  with  equal  Care  to- 
ward them.  We,  whose  names  are 
hereunder  written,  are  not  only  part 
for  whom  we  solicit  this  favor,  but 
have  it  in  view  more  chiefly  for  the 
Germans  throughout  the  Country." 

This  petition  must  have  been  rec- 
ognized in  some  way  as  the  following 
month  a  newspaper  made  its  appear- 
ance. Mr.  F.  R.  Diffenderffer,  in  his 
paper  on  "Early  German  Printers  of 
Lancaster,"  (14)  says  that  Francis 
Bailey  printed  "The  Pennsylvania 
New-Sheet,"  from  February  until 
June,  in  1778.  That  Mr.  Bailey  was 
very  busy  printing  "in  the  German 
tongue  '■  can  be  gathered  from  two 
items  from  Laurens  to  Washing- 
ton: (15) 

"The  bearer  hereof  is  charged  with 
a  Packet  containing  five  hundred 
copies  of  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  and 
Abjuration;  and  he  is  directed  to  call 
on  Mr.  Bailey,  printer  at  Lancaster, 
for  two  hundred  Copies  of  the  .Act  for 
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granting     Pardons,     printed     in     the 
German  Tongue,"    28  April,  1778. 

"I  have  requested  Major  Brice,  who 
is  so  obliging  as  to  take  charge  of  this, 
to  receive  from  Mr.  Bailey,  printer  at 
Lancaster,  five  hundred  Copie&  of  the 
Address  to  Foreign  Officers  and  Sol- 
diers printed  in  the  German  Tongue, 
which  he  has  promised  to  deliver  to 
Your  Bxceillency,"     3  May,  1778. 

And  still  another  service  was  asked 
of  these  people  who  were  manipulating 
the  collateral  affairs  of  war.  That  the 
military  stores  placed  here  had  to  be 
well  guarded  was  evident,  but  the 
moving  of  these  supplies  to  the  army 
when  required  was  much  the  harder 
part  of  the  task.  Facilities  of  trans- 
portation, before  1800,  were  much 
limited  and  as  everything  had  to  be 
moved  in  wagons,  orders  were  exe- 
cuted with  difficulty.  The  roads,  over 
which  went  soldiers  on  foot,  riders  of 
express  and  heavily  loaded  wagons- 
were  in  poor  condition.  The  people  in 
1770  complained,  quoting  from  Mr.  Dif- 
fendereffr's  paper,  "An  Early  Road 
Petition,"  (16)— "That  the  great  Road- 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  Said  Coun- 
ty, especially,  from  the  Borough  of 
Lancaster  to  Philadelphia,  is  by  the 
constant  use  of  it  with  heavy  Loaded 
Carriages,  and  by  it&  being  laid  in 
many  places  on  very  bad  ground,  now 

rendered     almost     impassable " 

Again,  in  1773,  an  allusion  to  roads,  in 
Judge  Landis'  paper  on  "The  Lancas- 
ter Stage  Dispatch,"  (17)  shows  that  at 
that  time  there  were  stumps  in  the  way 
large  enough  to  upset  a  lady,  or  rather 
the  vehicle  in  which  she  was  riding. 
For  these  reasons  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  roads  a  few  years  later  were 
in  an  almost  similar  condition.  Even 
now,  orders  issued  from  a  stately 
Capitol,  with  a  substantial  quantity 
of  funds  to  back  them  up,  do  not  make 
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good  roads  over  night.  Hence,  poor 
roads  and  a  dearth  of  teams,  combined 
■with  other  difficulties,  made  a  situa- 
tion not  very  satisfactory  for  the  af- 
fairs of  George  Ross,  Jr.,  D.  Q.  M. 

In  December,  1776,  Mr.  Ross  took  up 
the  various  duties  with  the  appoint- 
ment he  had  just  accepted.  William 
Atlee,  in  his  report  from  Lancaster, 
to  the  Council  of  Safety,  December  31, 
1776,  said:  "On  the  23d  of  this  month 
the  Committee  were  honored  with  the 
Council's  letter  of  the  9th  instanc, 
mentioning  that  the  Council  had  sent 
a  quantity  of  powder  to  our  care. 
A  quantity  a  Powder  did  ar- 
rive in  Town  a  few  Days  before  the  re- 
ceipt of  that  Letter,  and  General 
Miffiin  being  then  in  Town  with  Col. 
Bird,  from  Reading,  &  they  having 
appointed  Mr.  George  Ross,  Jr.,  a 
Deputy  Quarter  Master  here,  that 
Powder  was  by  the  General  order  into 
Mr.  Ross'  care,  &  is  very  probably 
the  Powder  meant  by  the  Council." (IS) 
That  the  office  of  Deputy  Quarter 
Master  was  no  sinecure  must  be 
acknowledged  if  one  would  judge  from 
the  many  things  required  and  the  at- 
tending difficulties.  The  powder  which 
had  just  been  brought  to  Lancaster 
became  a  source  of  trouble  for  "The 
Inhabitants  being  uneasy  at  the 
Powder  &  some  other  Stores  being 
placed  in  our  Court  House  &  new 
Goal," (19)  the  committee  directed  to 
have  it  moved  elsewhere.  This  re- 
moval and  getting  quarters  for  the 
soldiers  at  the  taverns  and  private 
houses  because  the  barracks  was 
housing  the  prisoners  seems  to  have 
been  the  inital  work  of  the  new 
Deputy  Quarter  Master. (20) 

During  the  iiard  winter  of  1777-1778 
much  clothing  was  required  from  this 
part  of  the  country.  Washington, 
when  he  wrote  to  Congress  from 
"Headquarters,  White-Marsh,  Nov.  17, 
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1777,"  said:  "Several  general  officers, 
unable  to  procure  clothing  in  the  com- 
mon line,  have  employed  agents  to 
purchase  up  what  could  be  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Gen- 
eral Wayne,  among  otiiers,  has  em- 
ployed Mr.  Zantzinger,  of  Lancaster, 
who  has  purchased  to  the  amount  of 
four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds, 
for  which  he  desires  a  draught  upon 
the  treasury-board. — Inclosed  you 
have  a  copy  of  his  letter. — I  am  not 
clear  whether  this  application  should 
properly  be  made  to  the  treasury,  or 
the  clothieij-general,  who  should 
charge  the  money  to  the  regiments 
for  whom  the  clothes  are,  as  so  much 
advanced  to  them.  If  the  latter 
should  appear  the  most  proper  mode, 
I  will  order  it  to  be  done"(21).  Con- 
gress took  up  this  matter  two  differ- 
ent times,  but  gave  it  final  considera- 
tion on  December  10th,  when  in  Ses- 
sion it  ordered  "That  a  warrant  issue 
on  Thomas  Smith,Esqr., commissioner 
of  the  continental  loan  office  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  favour  of 
James  Mease,  Esqr.,  cloather-general, 
for  $12,000,  advanced  him  towards  the 
payment  of  cloathing,  purchased  by 
Mr.  Zantzinger,  for  the  use  of  Briga- 
dier General  Wayne's  division;  the 
said  cloathier-general  to  be  account- 
able."(22).  Knowing  the  urgent  need 
of  the  suffering  soldiers,  it  was  not 
always  possible  for  Mr.  Ross  to  send 
the  clothing  when  it  was  ready  to  be 
forwarded  because  of  the  lack  of 
teiams.  In  January,  1778,  Congress 
ordered  30.000  barrels  of  flour,  12,000 
to  be  stored  at  or  near  Lancaster. 
(23).  In  the  same  month  an  order 
was  issued  to  the  wagon-masters  for 
wagons  "with  four  horses  and  driver 
for  services  in  camp"(24).  Lancaster 
wagons  were  to  call  on  Col.  Ross  for 
forage.       In   both   these   cases   teams 
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were  needed.  It  was  now  that  mat- 
ters concerning  transportation  were 
becoming  complicated.  Mr.  Ross  drew 
a  clear  picture  of  his  troubles  in  a 
letter  to  Col.  Gibson,  and  explains  to 
him  the  unpleasant  situation  of  affairs 
at  this  period.  This  letter  is  in  Mr. 
Ross'  handwriting,  and  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary (25),  through  whose  courtesy  a 
copy  was  allowed  for  this  paper. 

"Lancaster,  2  March  1778 — Sir,  I 
received  your  Note  desiring  me  to  fur 
nish  four  Waggons  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  some  Cloathing  to  Head- 
quarters— I  am  sorry  that  I  am  under 
the  Necessity  of  Informing  you  that 
it  is  out  of  my  Power  to  furnish  them 
until  I  can  send  off  an  Express  to  the 
AVmaster  General  of  this  county — who 
jives  about  fifteen  miles  from  this — ^A 
Similar  Application  happened  last 
Wensday  by  a  Lieut.  Gamble  for  5 
teams  for  the  same  purpose — I  did  not 
know  when  to  apply,  the  Wmaster  of 
this  District  being  gone  with  some 
teams  to  camp:  I  however  Detir- 
min'd  to  wait  on  the  President  and 
Councils  to  know  what  was  to  be 
done — they  told  me  thev  knew  of  no 
other  Method  than  by  sending  off  an 
Express  to  Wmaster  of  the  County 
which  I  immediately  did — he  came 
down  &  to  my  great  Surprise  told  me 
they  could  not  be  had — that  he  had 
received  orders  for  a  certain  quota  & 
that  he  (had)  been  making  them  up 
feCould  procure  no  More  without  fur- 
ther orders — for  which  he  apply'd  to 
Councils  &  then  was  told  they  could 
give  him  no  further  Assistance — -the 
WDepartment,  but  that  the  Assembly 
perhaps  might  see  the  Inconvenience 
&  remedy  the  law — that  they  had 
gone  as  far  as  authorized  by  the  Law 
in  appointing  him  a  Wmaster  for  this 
county   &   that  he  had   appointed  his 
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Deputys  in  Battalion  Districts  accord- 
ing to  the  Law — then  in  this  hopeful 
situation^  the  WDepartment  is — in 
order  to  forward  Mr.  Gamble's  cloath- 
ing  I  have  sent  off  two  of  my  Forage 
teams  &  two  Continental  teams  which 
happened  to  be  here — Indeed  i^e  pros- 
pect of  sending  the  quota  of  teams 
from  this  County  is  very  discouraging. 
Several  Brigades  which  were  not  to 
be  less  than  12  Waggons  to  my  certain 
Knowledge  are  gone  to  camp  with  but  7 
- — ■&  further  the  Wmaster  of  this  Dis- 
trict told  me  that  he  could  not  get  a 
constable  to  execute  a  Warrant  for 
bringing  in  some  teams  which  had 
been  warn'd  &  refused  to  attend — In 
short  I  am  afraid  if  the  Army  depend 
on  the  present  mode  of  procuring 
teams — they  will  be  disapointed — for 
over  &  above  the  quota  to  be  raised. 
I  am  call'd  upon  every  day  for  moru 
Or  less  teams  &  shall  be  obliged  on 
every  application  as  I  am  on  yours  to 
send  off  an  express  to  the  Wmaster — • 
whicii  will  delay  the  team  or  teams 
at  least  3  days — those  Sir  are  the  dif- 
ficulties the  Department  labours  under 
&  which  I  wisii  you  and  the  whole 
Army  to  know. 

"I  am  sir  with  respect 
''Your  humble   Servant 

"G.  ROSS,  JR.,  D.   Q.   M." 

Considering  the  drain  on  the  coun- 
ty up  to  this  time  for  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  it  is  no  wonder  the  inhabitants 
were  holding  back  the  small  remain- 
ing part.  But  it  did  not  make  things 
easy  for  the  wagon  department.  How 
must  Mr.  Ross  have  viewed  the  order 
for  the  purchase  in  Lancaster  county 
of  forty  horses (26),  issued  eight  days 
after  his  complaint  to  Col.  Gibson? 
Here  is  another  instance  where,  in 
the  division  between  eleven  counties, 
the  largest  part  was  asked  of  Lancas- 
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ter.  The  wagonmaster  of  the  county, 
who  shared  with  Mr.  Ross  the  trials 
of  the  "hopeful  situation"  of  the 
wagon  department,  was  James  Bailey. 
He  lived  near  Marietta (27),  and  iield 
the  office  of  wagonmaster  from  Janu- 
ary 9,  1778,  until  March  13„  1778(28). 

Col.  Gibson,  who  requested  Mr. 
Ross  to  forward  some  clothing  to 
headquarters,  was,  undoubtedly,  Col. 
John  Gibson,  son  of  Lancaster's  first 
tavernkeeper,  George  Gibson.  At  the 
time  the  letter  was  written  Col.  John 
Gibson  was  at  Valley  Forge.  Wash- 
ington, in  his  letter  to  Congress  from 
"Valley  Forge,  dated  May  28,  1778," 
says:  "Lieutenant-colonel  John  Gib- 
son, of  the  sixth  Virginia  regiment, 
who,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  west- 
ern country,  and  Indian  nations  and 
language,  is  ordered  to  repair  to  Pitts- 
burg will  have  the  honor  of  deliver- 
ing you  this.  He  is  entitled,  and  has 
been  ever  since  the  twenty-fifth  of  Oc- 
tober last,  to  a  regiment  in  that  line; 
and  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  request 
that  Congress  will  give  him  a  commis- 
sion of  that  date." 

So  the  people  who  remained  at 
home,  those  of  the  busy  little  borough 
and  those  of  the  fertile  acres,  worked 
hard  and  well  to  do  their  sbare  ia  the 
cause  of  freedom. 
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The  Passing  of  Lydia 


From    the    Baltimore    Sun. 

Strange,  is  it  not,  how  through 
some  familiar  medium  of  daily  life  the 
closed  book  of  the  heart's  tender 
memories  Is  sometimes  opened.  A 
newspaper  sent  from  a  distant  city — 
the  Red  Rose  City  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
by  chance  the  birthplace  of  the  writer 
— lies  open  in  the  hand.  The  New 
Era  is  its  title,  but  in  the  edition 
perused  its  message  pertains  to  an  old 
era,  the  era  when  King  George  H. 
reigned  in  merry  Eng'land.  It  records 
the  placing  by  the  LancasteT  County 
Historical  Society  of  a  tablet  upon  a 
limestone  boulder  to  mark  the  spot 
where,  in  1729,  the  first  Courts  of 
Justice  in  that  locality  were  held  in 
the  public  house  of  John  Postleth- 
waite,  then  occupying  a  commanding 
country  site  and  located  upon  "the 
Great  Conestoga  Road,"  the  first  great 
highway  built  from  Philadelphia  Lo 
the  Susquehanna,  a  road  that  ex- 
tended over  the  then  new  shire  for 
thirty  miles  from  Octoraro  to  Con- 
estoga, the  road  that  stretches  to- 
day, 201  years  old,  through  the  same 
prosperous  Scotch-Irish,  English  and 
German-Swiss  settlements. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  white 
men  an  Indian  wigwam  occupied  the 
spot  afterward  covered  by  John  Pos- 
tlewaite's  public  house.  Here  chiefs 
sat  in  a  council  and  doubtless 
smoked  their  pipes  of  peace,  and  on 
April  2,  1771,  after  the  Courts  re- 
moved to  Lancaster,  the  land  came 
into  possession  of  Andrew  Fehl,  whose 
descendants  have  owned  and  occupied 
it  ever  since. 

( ;H*i ) 
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Upon  the  gala  occasion  referred  to 
several  hundred  people  assembled 
at  this  historic  spot  and  the  story 
of  the  past  was  recalled  and  retold 
by  many  eminent  men.  To  read  of 
the  awakening  of  a  district  to  the 
value  of  its  historic  heritage  is  in- 
spiring, but  after  the  pageant  picture 
by  the  written  word-'picture  has  faded 
there  remains  upon  the  canvas  of 
memory  some  pictures  infinitely  sweet 
and  tender,  associated  with  the 
reader's  memories  of  early  childhood 
and  that  old  house. 

Memory  recalls  the  simple  dignity 
of  an  old  country  'squire,  Jacob  Fehl, 
who,  like  his  predecessors  in  that 
house,  dispensed  justice  and  married 
lovers   within   the   homestead's   walls. 

The  faces  of  two  sweet  faced, 
ancient  ladies,  the  'squire's  gentle  wife 
and  whole-souled,  warm-hearted  sis- 
ter, are  evoked — they  whose  house- 
wifely care  and  beauty  and  comfort 
to  the  home,  as  the  industry  of  the 
farming  'squire  and  his  stalwart  sons 
brought  prosperity  to  the  farm. 
Daughters  there  were,  also,  pretty 
girls,  who  married  and  went  forth  to 
become  the  centres  or  other  happy 
homes  located  within  sight  and  sound 
of  the  old  home  place,  but  fairer  than 
all  upon  memory's  canvas  is  the  pic- 
ture of  Lydia,  the  daughter,  who 
never  married,  but  who,  in  spirit,  was 
twin  sister  to  that  dear  woman  whom 
Jean  Ingelow  has  pictured  in  her  poem 
"High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincoln- 
shire." She  whom  the  old  man  calls: 
My  Sonne's  faire  wife,  Elizabeth,"  and 
of  whom  he  so  tenderly  says,  "a 
sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath." 

So  of  Lydia  Fehl!  The  sweetness 
of  her  personality  pervaded  the  old 
homestead  as  the  perfume  of  flowers 
filled  the  garden  S'he  loved,  for  flow- 
ers responded  blithely  to  the  tending 
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of  Lydia's  hand.  Within  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  home  the  strength  of  her 
guiding  character  was  felt,  her  in- 
dustry contributed  to  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  house,  but  somehow  the 
largeness  of  Lydia's  nature  was  like 
the  golden  sunshine  of  the  open  and 
memory  glimpses  her  most  often  be- 
side the  gushing  water  of  the  old- 
fashioned  pump  or  beneath  the  fruit- 
laden  apple  boughs  of  the  orchard 
beside  the  house,  with  dogs  frisking 
about  her  feet  and  a  kitten  vainly 
trying  to  reach  the  swaying  fascina- 
tion of  her  sunbonnet  strings.  Or, 
at  the  day's  decline,  the  sunset  pic- 
ture of  Lydia  seated  upon  the  roomy 
porch,  with  all  the  children  who  loved 
her  nestled  about  her  knees.  For 
children  loved  and  trusted  her,  as 
they  love  and  trust  only  the  pure 
in  heart — and  of  Lydia's  sanctity  of 
soul  there  could  be  no  question. 
That  romance  had  touched  her  youth, 
that  she  had  loved  and  lost,  gave  her 
a  deeper  interest  to  girlish  minds; 
that  she  was  a  reader  of  books  and  a 
dreamer,  that  household  tasks  often 
lay  unfinished  while  Lydia,  book  in 
hand,  forgot  the  fleeting  hours,  only 
added  to  her  lovesome  charm.  Her 
ways,  like  her  name,  were  full  of  har- 
mony— softly  she  came  and  went. 
The  sick  blessed  her  soothing  hand, 
the  poor  blessed  her  generous  hand, 
the  children  loved  her  caressing  hand. 
And  then,  suddenly,  in  the  sweet  full- 
ness of  her  gracious  womanhood, 
Lydia  passed  from  life  into  immortal- 
ity. Passed  and  was  seen  no  more, 
but  those  who  knew  her  felt  that  the 
poet,  William  Sharp,  spoke  truly  when 
he  said,  concerning  that  which  we  in 
blindness  call  death,  that  "Death  is 
not  only  change  or  sleep;  it  is  G-od's 
seal  to  sanctify  the  soil's  advance." 
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Miss  Lydia  Lantz,  the  writer  of  the 
above  article,  "The  Passing  of  Lydia," 
is  a  native  of  Lancaster  county.  She 
has  been  a  resident  of  Baltimore  for 
a  number  of  years  and  contributes  to 
the  woman's  page  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  She  is  a  relative  of  the  Fehl 
family.  A  copy  of  The  New  Era  con- 
taining the  report  of  the  Postlethwaite 
celebration  was  forwarded  to  her  by 
a  Lancastrian. 


Minutes  of  December  Meeting 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  3,  1915. 

The  Lancaster  County  Historical 
Society  held  its  last  meeting  for  the 
present  year  on  Friday  evening,  and 
while  no  formally  prepared  paper  was 
read,  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sessions  of  the  society  has 
held  for  some  time. 

The  librarian.  Miss  Lottie  Bausman 
presented  the  following  report: 

Bound  Volumes — Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Health,  Pt.  1-2,  1912;  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs, Pt.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  1913-14;  Report 
of  the  Water  Supply  Commission, 
1914;  Report  of  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner, 1914,  from  the  State  Library; 
History  of  Lehigh  County  (three  vol- 
umes), from  Col.  J.  F.  Trexler,  Allen- 
town. 

Pamphlets — Proceedings  of  the 
Tenth  Annual  Conference  of  Historical 
Societies;  Linden  Hall  Echo;  Interna- 
tional Conciliation;  Bulletin  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library;  Bulletin  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Library;  Bulletin  of 
the  Carnegie  library,  Pittsburgh. 

The  most  valuable  donation  was  a 
copy  of  the  Anniversary  History  of 
Lehigh  County,  being  the  gift  of  Col. 
H.  C.  Trexler.  The  books,  three  vol- 
umes, are  of  great  historic  interest 
and  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to 
historians. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  all 
the  donors  and  the  secretary  directed 
to  write  a  special  letter  of  thanks  to 
Col.  Trexler. 

The  following  were  proposed  for 
membership:  Mrs.  Grace  Collins  Scott, 
(  350  ) 
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of  No.  110  East  Walnut  street,  Lan 
caster,  Pa.;  Theo.  W.  Scott,  of  No 
110  East  Walnut  street,  Lancaster 
Pa.;  David  Neal  Postlethwaite,  Wyau 
dotte  building,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Mrs 
Lewraine  G.  Magee,  No.  116  East  Wal- 
nut street,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  A.  R.  Cald 
well.  Safe  Harbor,  R.  No.  1;  Miss  Anna 
M.  Weaver,  No.  924  Columbus  avenue, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

New  members  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows: B.  F.  Fackentbal,  Reigelsville; 
Willis  E.  Byers,  of  Lampeter;  Miss 
Susan  C.  Frazer,  Miss  Marian  Wal- 
lace, this  city;  M.  M.  Leib,  ,Mt.  Joy, 
and  Walter  H.  Pool,  East  Petersburg. 

The  committee  appointed  on  the  in- 
dexing of  the  society's  old  pamphlets 
reported  progress. 

Miss  Clark  read  several  humorous 
poems  which  had  been  sent  to  the  so- 
ciety by  a  Philadelphian.  Two  of  them 
were  published  in  early  Lancaster 
magazines.  Their  reading  provided 
considerable  enjoyment. 

A.  K.  Hostetter  read  an  inter- 
esting clipping  from  a  York  news- 
paper of  an  article  on  conditions  in 
York  during  the  Civil  War,  in  which 
reference  was  made  to  General  Lee's 
refusal  to  shell  the  town  of  Gettysbui'g 
'because  he  would  not  destroy  church 
property.  The  paper  brought  forth 
some  remarks  from  D.  P.  Magee,  Esq., 
a  native  of  Virginia,  who  knew  well 
several  of  the  Confederate  generals. 

The  tribute,  published  a  few  days 
ago  in  The  New  Era,  and  paid  to  Miss 
Lydia  Fehl,  by  a  writer  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  was  read  and  the  society 
decided  to  have  it  published  in  the 
monthly  pamphlet. 

Miss  Bausman  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion of  future  papers  for  the  society, 
urging  the  members  to  give  more  at- 
tention to  the  preparation  of  historical 
articles,  in  order  that  the  society  can 
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contimie  to  issue  the  bulletins.  These 
are  always  In  great  demand,  especially 
by  people  living  in  other  cities  and 
States,  and  their  publication  has  added 
wonderfully  to  the  standing  of  the 
society.  Members  are  urged  to  pre- 
pare matters  along  the  lines  the  so- 
icety  is  operating  and  if  they  are  ac- 
ceptable they  will  be  published  and 
preserved.  Miss  Bausman's  remarks 
were  endorsed  by  other  members. 

The  old  officers  were  renominated 
for  another  term,  with  the  exception 
of  one  of  the  Vice  Presidencies.  The 
place  held  by  the  late  W.  U.  Heoisel 
will  be  filled  by  the  election  of  Judge 
C.  1.  Landis. 
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